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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA CADWALLADER. 


It is well to bring to our remembrance the 
character and virtuous lives of those faithful 
servants and handmaids of the Most High who 
have passed away from this state of being. Fu- 
ture generations, and many at the present time, 
may derive strength and profit from the perusal 
of the lives of those who have endeavored, 
through the trials and discouragements that at- 
tended them here, to walk worthy of the voca- 
tion to which they were called. 

“Who is blind, but my servant, or deaf as my 
messenger that I sent,’ (Isaiah xlii. 19,) seems 
especially applicable in connection with the 
religious engagements and movements of that 
dignified minister of the gospel, the late Pris- 
cilla Cadwallader. 

Her writings having been destroyed during 
her absence from home, and no connected ac- 


Springfield Monthly Meeting, N.C., and en- 
deavored to give his children the blessing of 
a guarded education. 


Priscilla’s school opportunities were limited, 
but owing to the advantages of parental home in- 
struction, she had read the Bible through when 
only six years of age. Her early fondness for 
serious reading and the seciety of those much 
older than herself, were the peculiar character- 
istics of her childhood. Her perceptive and 
reasoning powers were large and early developed, 
and she availed herself of all the means of study 
furnished from books and other sources. The 
great volume of Nature was marvellously un- 
folded to her comprehension, and she became 
early in life interested in Geology, Mineralo 
and Natural History. Her acquaintance wit 
these sciences was remarkable, and afforded 
throughout her life an unfailing source of en- 


| joyment. She was in a great measure self-edu- 


count of her life preserved, we are unable to | cated, and in after years, during the long jour- 
represent her labors and exercises as fully as | neys of many hundred miles, taken in the pro- 


would be desirable ; but the fragments gathered 
from various sources, will, we think, prove in- 
structive and interesting. 


She was born in North Carolina, the 10th of 





| secution of her religious engagements, when not 
| under the immediate pressure of religious exer- 
cise, she would sometimes pour forth the rich 
_ abundance of her mental treasury, dwelling with 


7th mo., 1786. Her father, Matthew Coffin, | beautiful interest upon the outward evidences 


was a native of Nantucket, and her mother, 
Hannah Coffin, formerly Mendenhall, was from 


i her heavenly Father’s love. To her mind 
| there was no contradiction in any of His revela- 


Chester County, Pa. Her mother died when | tions to man, whether communicated by books, 
she was quite young. Her father was well | or unfolded through natural objects. She looked 


known and much respected as a man of superior | “ through Nature up to Nature’s God,” and 
judgment; he was for many years an Elder of | where = 


e could not fathom, “ learned to trust.” 
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In 1811 she married Jabez Hunt, son of Na- 
than Hunt; of North Carolina, a member of the 
Society of Friends, and in about two years was 
left a widow in limited circumstances, with one 
child. 

In 1814 she removed to Indiana, then almost 
a wilderness, and settled on a farm which her 
father purchased for her within the limits of 
what is now known as the Blue River settle- 
ment of Friends. She and her daughter were 
recommended by certificate to Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Blue River Monthly Meet- 
ing was not at that time established. Priscilla 
Hunt was afterwards one of its first members. 

Her first appearance as a minister was in 
1815, and in about two years her ministry was 
acknowledged by her Monthly Meeting. Before 
she was thirty-seven years of age she had visited 
in gospel love all the meetings of Friends then 
established in America. She afterwards tra- 
velled extensively in Truth’s service, again vis- 
iting all the meetings composing the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia, New York, Genesee, 
Indiana, Ohio and Baltimore, as well as many 
meetings in Canada. The records of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting show she was liberated for 
the aforesaid extensive journeys by minutes is- 
sued in 1829, 1839, 1846, 1850 and 1853. 

In the testimony gathered from different 
sources, the extraordinary character of her min- 
istry is repeatedly alluded to. Some instances 
wherein she was very closely introduced into 
individual states, may appear almost incredible, 
but a histery of the ministry in our Society 
abundantly shows that in addition to the imme- 
diate and powerful communings of the Most 
High with the souls of his rational creatures, by 
which they are made to know the things that 
make for their own peace, there is sometimes 
conferred a gift, which introduces its possessor 
into close sympathy with other minds.* The 
possession of this gift, inthe degree exhibited by 
the subject of this memoir is rare. Other 
minds must not therefore estimate their spiritual 
advancement by the possession or non-possession 
of it—doing so, would but discourage the hum- 
ble traveller, in whose experience there has 
been nothing of this character, and lead others 
to overlook the usually simple, beautiful and 
harmonious promptings to goodness, which are 
common to all, while looking for that which is 
supernatural. 

It was an important part of the mission 
of our beloved friend, to call the people home 
to the eternal in-speaking Word, as she would 
say on divers occasions, “ This is all I have 
to depend on, and all I have to call others unto. 
It is in the heart of man that the Lord God of 
Israel speaks to his people.” In the prosecu- 


*In the 12th chapter of Corinthians, allusion is 
made to gifts of this nature. 
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tion of her extensive religious services, she was 
an example of patient waiting for the word of 
command. She was often a silent laborer, feel- 
ing there was a time to speak and a time to kee 
silence, and as in child-like simplicity her de- 
pendence was placed n the only wise Coun- 
sellor, “she was a minister when silent, and 
impressive and powerful when engaged in vocal 
testimony.” 

Perhaps few, in their daily living, have so 
generally manifested a desire to walk closely by 
the pattern shown, or were more concerned to 
wait for the evidence of right direction. This re- 
tiredness of spirit may be said to have been her 
marked characteristic ; even when in company, 
though her natural disposition was cheerful and 
social, it was not unusual for her to be so ab- 
stracted as to be scarcely conscious of what was 
going on around her. She frequently said, her 
safety consisted in this introversion of mind. 
She was careful never to participate in party 
strife, and her feelings saluted all in Gospel love 
without respect to differences of opinion. In 
her social minglings she aaoment all species 
of detraction, and if needful bore a vocal testi- 
mony against this pernicious practice: when 
she could not check such conversation, nor 
avoid hearing it, she would retire to her cham- 
ber, where much of her time between meetings 
was spent in meditation or in reading the Scrip- 
tures. Owing in part to the records of Blue 
River Monthly Meeting being in possession of 
Orthodox Friends, and therefore difficult of ac- 
cess, little data has been obtained of the early 
years of her religious service. The few mem- 
oranda and letters that have been preserved by 
her travelling companions will show the char- 
acter of her gospel labors. One remarkable in- 
stance of the exercise of the gift of discernment, 
which was bestowed upon our friend, is thus re- 
lated by a member of Blue River Quarterly Meet- 
ing as having occurred in the summer of 1822. 
It refers to a man who had for many years 
apparently rejected the fundamental truths of 
the Christian religion. 

“One morning, he said, ‘ I am 60 years old to-day, 
I will go to Quaker Meeting.’, He accordingly 
went tothe meeting that Priscilla Hunt attended. 
After the meeting was gathered, P. arose and spoke 
as follows :—‘I am 60 years old to-day, and I will 
go to Quaker meeting.’ These words were spoken 
this morning by one, who I believe is now present. 
She then minutely described his state, and as argu- 
ments would arise in his mind, she refuted them, 
as pointedly as if she had heard him speak (as he 
afterwards said) until he was entirely. disarmed of 
them all. She then sat down. Aftera few minutes, 
she arose again, and stated, the person was disarmed 
of all the false arguments, wherewith he had forti- 
fied himself, and unless he solicits a revival of them, 
he may live in the way that will lead to peace and 
salvation. On next meeting day he was again at 
meeting, and when Priscilla kneeled in supplication, 
he also kneeled, much to the astonishment of the 
audience. After meeting he made known the situa- 
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tion of his mind, and after some time he requested 
to be joined in membership with Friends.” 

Rachel Johnson, who was Priscilla’s com- 
panion at that time, confirms the foregoing 
statement, and says that shortly after the com- 
munication, Priscilla had a private interview 
with the individual, and information has since 
been received that he continues to be a firm 
believer in the principles of Christianity, and 
attributes his conversion to the above mentioned 


sermon. 

On the 4th of Seventh month, 1822, Priscilla 
Hunt, accompanied by her father, Matthew 
Coffin and Rachel Johnson, attendedGoose Creek 
Meeting, Virginia. This appears to have been 
the commencement, of her first visit this side of 
the Alleghany mountains, as a minister. Bernard 
Taylor, of Loudon Co., Virginia, took her father’s 
place as companion, and was with her several 
months. They appear to have travelled under 
the feeling of Gospel fellowship, visiting the 
meetings pretty generally in Virginia and Mary- 
land, and many in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. ; 

During this visit, our friend, in one of her 

ublic testimonies, addressed an individual in 

high standing, intimating that he was in the 

th of error. After meeting, as they were 
going to the place where they expected to dine, 
Priscilla asked the Friend who drove them, if 
he would be willing to drive a short distance 
out another road, to which she pointed. He 
replied, “‘yes, where dost thou want to go?” 
Priscilla answered, ‘“‘ I do not know, but I want 
thee to drive on.” They ‘went on about half a 
mile, when P. requested they might stop at the 
next house. Their driver queried, “ dost thou 
know who lives there?” P. said, “ No, but 
please drive up.” The Friend of the house came 
out to the carriage, when Priscilla immediately 
spoke to him thus: “I believe thou hast taken 
to thyself what I said in meeting to-day. 
does not belong to thee, and I have thought it 
right to come and tell thee so.” The Friend re- 
plied, thou hast taken a great burden off my mind 
—one I could hardly bear.” His manner mani- 
fested his great distress. He was an humble, 
meek-spirited man, and easily discouraged, and 
being in a low spot, had let in the reasoner, and 
was made to believe alie. Hence he had taken 
to himself the searching testimony that belonged 
to another. The Friend who drove, said, his 
faith had been weak and almost failed, when 
first told to go, he knew not where, but when 
he had such clear evidence that Priscilla had 
been rightly guided, and looked upon her 
countenance radiant with divine intelligence, 
he could no longer doubt her mission. 

(To be continued.) 


The more we help others to bear their bur- 
dens, the lighter our own will be. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the Evening Transcript: 


I take the liberty of sending the following 
letter for publication in the Lvening Transcript. 
It is from the pen of an eminent legal gentle- 
man, justly enjoying the confidence and respect 
of the best men of his country, and who, in the 
darkest hour of our trial, boldly—and I have 
reason to believe not unsuccessfully—remonstra- 
ted with his own government against its precipi- 
tate action in the Trent affair. His statements 
respecting the favorable change of popular feel- 
ing in England toward the United States are 
not lightly made, but may be relied on as fully 
warranted by the facts of the case. Speaking 
as he does for that large class of liberal and 
Christian Englishmen represented by such men 
as Bright, Cobden and Forster in Parliament, I 
need not bespeak for hima ready and kindly 
hearing from the American public, sincerely 
hoping that his letter may have the effect to 
allay animosity and remove prejudice on our 
side of the water. 


Undoubtedly, as the letter of our friend inti- 
mates, in the heat and agony of our great trial, 
we have expected too much of English sympa- 
thy. We had no right to look for a very warm 
interest in a struggle to restore the old union of 
the States, viewed apart from the moral considera- 
tion of slavery—a consideration which, we must 
remember, our government took early and spe- 
cial pains to ignore in its instructions to its for- 
eign ministers. Latterly, however, by the ac- 
tion of the President, ang the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, our govero- 
ment has placed itself right in this matter be- 
fore the world: and the sympathy and respect 
denied to it in a war for the sole avowed pur- 
pose of restoring the old order of things, in- 
cluding the extension, perpetuation and politi- 
cal ascendency of slavery, will be generously and 
cheerfully accorded to it, when it is seen to be 
grappling at fearful cost with the evil which has 
so long tarnished its name and crippled its in- 
fluence for good. J. @. W. 

Amesbury, 18th 5th mo., 1862. 


Lewes, Sussex, 24th 4th mo., 1862. 
My dear Friend, J. G. Whittier: 

Very often since the pleasant and deeply in- 
teresting day which I passed under thy roof last 
summer, have I dwelt upon the themes.of na- 
tional, of world-wide, and of eternal interest on 
which we conversed together. I have also re- 
curred with satisfaction to thy sketch of a plan 
for the liberation of the slaves of loyal proprie- 
tors, as a very important move in the right di- 
rection, combining as it did, consideration for 
vested rights and recompense to those who in. 
the midst of rebellion are like Abdiel, 


—faithful found 
Among the faithless, 
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with the basis of safe and rapidly progressive 
emancipation. 

I know not whether that plan was ever made 
public; but the much larger measure of your 
excellent President bears so strong a resem- 
blance to it, that one might almost fancy that 
he had borrowed a shaft from thy quiver, did 
not one know that in morals and in political 
economy as well as in art, there are often cases 
of double independent discovery. Whilst, how- 
ever, I am viewing with intense interest the 
progress and development of right principles 
among you, and feel no doubt that these will 
tend more than any thing else to end your 
deadly civil strife, and restore union and peace 
throughout the length and breadth of your truly 
wonderful country, there is one subject which 
now still more closely presses upon my mind, 
and which is the immediate cause of my ad- 
dressing thee. I allude to the present state of 
feeling on the part of America toward England, 
and of England toward America. Loving Eng- 
land as I do with the warmth of Christian pa- 
triotism, and loving America as our nearest of 
kin amongst the nations, and having had this 
love strengthened by six months’ residence 
amongst you during the outbreak and early pro- 
gress of your troubles, I cannot but long that 
our two countries may be banded together in 
strong and indissoluble bonds of amity and con- 
cord. Few things would, I believe, contribute 
so much not only to their own religious, moral, 
intellectual, and material well-being, but to that 
of all the other families of the earth. Why 
then is it that theig feelings toward each other 
are not those of mutual regard and confidence? 

Is it not partly because each expects more 
from the other than it ought to do? 

England has seemed at one time to expect 
America to abolish slavery immediately and al- 
together, and at another (perhaps not very con- 
sistently) to expect the Northern to allow the 
Southern States to go off scot free, with un- 
checked..power to continue slavery and extend 
its area.” 

These reciprocally exaggerated expectations 
have led the people of each country to criticize 
with a suspicious eye the words and actions of 
the government and people of the other. And 
the newspaper press of each country has taken 
advantage of these feelings to use language cal- 
culated to stir up strife and fan anger into 
war. 

The Trent affair presented a peculiarly tempt- 
ing occasion for the exacerbation of all these 
evil feelings ; for, unfortunately, the main justi- 
fication for the act of the American captain was 
to be found in the conduct of England fifty years 
ago, in the midst of the great European war, 
and the best justification of the demand of Eng- 
land for reparation was to be found in the doc- 
trine uniformly upheld and contended for by 


z 


America. Nothing, therefore, could have beea 
more likely to lead to mutual recrimination. 

But as soon as that question was settled by 
America honorably acting up to her own doc- 
trines and antecedents, all cause for quarrel was 
over, and it might have been hoped that all 
feeling and hostility would have subsided. 

The American papers, however, unhappily 
still charged England with the desire to find 
some other cause for a quarrel with the United 
States, or some plea for breaking the blockade ; 
and the English papers, on the other hand, were 
by no means free from blame, often criticising 
the acts, the occasional reverses, and the suc- 
cessive victories of the United States in a hu- 
morous and sometimes in an ungenerous spirit. 

During the last two months, however, no 
calm and unprejudiced observer of what is said 
and done in this country can have failed to 
mark a very decided improvement in the gene- 
ral tone of English thought and feeling on the 
whole subject of the American difficulty. 

The great body of the people not only bear the 
loss, the distress and the pauperism which the 
cutting off of the cotton supply has occasioned, 
with patience and almost with cheerfulness, but 
sincerely regret the calamities of their American 
brethren, and ardently long for their termination, 
whilst the language of our most eminent states- 
men and jurists in Parliament and elsewhere has 
been, with very little exception, worthy of their 
own character and befitting the occasion. 

It is, nevertheless, to be regretted that this fa- 
vorable change of feeling is not yet by any means 
recognized by the American public asa fact. I 
allude not now merely to the opinions and views 
of your newspapers ; for we know, I suppose, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, that with all the talent 
and ability exhibited by, our public journalists, 
there is often a strong temptation both to distort 
the outline and to exaggerate the coloring of the 
political picture. But even the private letters 
which I receive from your land continue with 
very little exception to regard our attitude as 
hostile and almost as menacing to you. Letter 
after letter which I bave received or seen from 
the calm and sober and religious citizens of the 
United States speaks of the ferocious spirit mani- 
fested by the English, cf the eagerness to finda 
pretext for a quarrel with you, of our ingrati- 
tude for the offer ofa passage through Maine for 
the British troops, &c. Contrast this with the 
language of one of our highest legal authorities, 
Sir Roundell Palmer, who, when speaking of the 
Trent difficulty as past, said emphatically in his 
place in Parliament, “ We were most desirous 
of peace, but not because we were afraid of war. 
We rejoiced that peace was preserved, but it was 
because we were bound to those with whom we 
should have had to go to war, by ties which are 
precious to us, and which we should have been 
most unwilling to sever.” 
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Strongly impressed as I have been with the 
conviction that the real feelings of the great body 
of my countrymen were misapprehended even by 

our most enlighteved men, I lately joined my 
friend John Bright (than whom no one on this 
side of the Atlantic has, I believe, ajuster view 
of the great American question) in seeking an 
interview with your Minister in London, Charles 
Francis Adams. It was interesting to find, in the 
course of a long and very open conference of up- 
wards of an hour, how much there was which 
three men had in common whose antecedents had 
been so different as those of Ist, your Ambassa- 
dor, (himself the descendant of two Presidents,) 
2d, the leading radical member of our House of 
Commons, and $d, thy present correspondent, 
whom I shall of course not attempt to describe. ) 
He was reminded that it was a part of the duty 
of a Minister from one pation to another, not 
merely to transmit state papers and to feel the 
pulse of Cabinet Ministers, but to ascertain the 
feelings of the people at large, and to transmit his 
impressions thereon to his own people; and it 
was suggested that if he was now able to take a 
more favorable view of the state of feeling in 
England toward America than he had done pre- 
viously, this was itself a fact of vast importance 
for him to send home in such a way as should 
insure its reaching the American public gener- 
ally. He admitted that there was some im- 
provement amongst us, and led us to suppose 
that he would do what he could to promote a 
better understanding between the two nations at 
large. And now, whilst we desire that Govern- 
ments and Ambassadors and Statesmen should 
do their duty in this matter, it is important for 
each of us to consider what can J do to pro- 
mote so desirable an issue? And especially 
what can he, who, though he loves his coun- 
try much, loves his Saviour more, do to pro- 
mote the coming of His kingdom and the 
cause of “ Peace on earth and good will to 
men.” It has been cheering to me to observe 
that several of your public papers have recog- 
nized the fact that there is a deep and strong 
current of feeling amongst our religious public of 
various denominations in favor of peace. The 
memorial of the Society of Friends to our own 
government, and several other documents and 
speeches emanating from religious bodies, have 
been either re-produced or favorably commented 
on by writers on your side as evidences of this 
important fact. Thisis asit should be. In this 
way, aud not by mere profession, may religious 
men on each side of the Atlantic be as salt, 
both to season and to preserve the mass around 
them. Let us, my friend, with true Christian 
patriotism, each do his part boldly, energetically 
and wisely, to correct wutual misapprehension 
and to promote a better understanding of each 
other’s position and feelings. 

It is not that I have any present dread of 


war between our two countries. Your hands 
are too jull, and perhaps ours also. Nor do I 
apprehend that as soon as you have bound up 
your own civil wounds, you will rush into a con- 
flict with us. If there were no higher motive, 
the incubus of accumulated debt would proba- 
bly prevent this. But what I do dread is lest. 
mutual misunderstanding and wrath and suspi- 
cion should be treasured up for some future day, 
and eventually burst forth on one side or the 
other, to your detriment and ours vlike, and.to 
the reproach of that worthy name whereby we 
are both called. 

Let us, then, use every effort to diffuse cor- 
rect views and spread Christian feelings between 
the inhabitants of the two countries ; and having 
done all, let us remember that we are nothing, 
and that unless the Lord give the increase, all 
our labor will be but in vain. as 

May I beg of thee, with all the earnestnes 
which the importance and urgency of the case de- 
mand, promptly to co-operate with me in this 
work, both by thy own pen and also by diffusing 
through your best periodicals in all parts of the 
Union, the views which I have imperfectly set 
forth in this letter, the whole or any part of 
which thou art at liberty to make use of in any 
way which thou mayst think most suitable. 

I am, in the bonds of Anglo-Saxon kindred, 
of literary friendship and of Christian fellowship, 

Thine, most sincerely, 
Joun HopGKIN. 


_ oo 
A COMPARISON. 


The damps of autumn sink into the leaves, 
and prepare them for the necessity of the fall ; 
and thus insensibly are we, as years close round 
us, detached from our tenacity to life by the 
gentle pressure of recorded sorrows. 

a 


For Friends’ Intelligeneer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. XXIII. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. * 


The commencement of the river St. Lawrence 
is 230 feet above tide, which reaches to about 
half-way between Quebec and Montreal, and 
taking the opening unto the Atlantic ocean, 
usually called the Gulf of St. Lawrence, as the 
mouth of the river, the tide ascends further up 
this river than of any other river on the globe, 
being more than 400 miles. The navigation 
from Lake Ontario to Montreal is obstructed by 
rapids, but some of these have been improved, 
and as the current is always uniform and never 
lower at one time than another, vessels that go 
through the Welland canal can usually pass 
without danger. By the St. Lawrence river 
the Welland canal and the great lakes, vessels 
may load on the upper lakes and pass out to 
sea, from further inland, and from a higher 
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elevation above tide water, than from any other 
place on the globe. The principal drawback to 
thigtis, the St. Lawrence is usually closed with 
ice for four months in the year. 

. . Much of the basin of the St. Lawrence lies 
along the 45th parallel of latitude, and this lati- 


_» tude is much colder on the eastern than on the 
~~ western side of a continent. The general cur- 


rents of air in the northern temperate zone are 
from the west and the northwest. This cur- 
rent coming down as it does across the Ameri- 
can continent, without the interruption of 
mountain ranges, from the Artic regions, must 
necessarily be cold, having no lakes of much 
size or seas to cross, but passing over frozen sur- 
faces in winter. This uninterrupted current of 
air greatly influences the temperature of the 
in of the St. Lawrence, and renders the 45th 
Prat of latitude about as cold in America, as 
titude 60° is in Europe. The Gulf stream of 
the Atlantic ocean, has a marked effect upon 
the temperature of western Europe, and then 
the ‘Baltic sea stretching itself far into the 
northern part of that continent, no doubt modi- 
fies the temperature there in a great degree. 
There are no large bodies of water in the north- 
western portion of this continent, and the influ- 
ence to be derived from the westerly winds 
coming from off the Pacific ocean, is greatly 
lessened by the continuance of the Rocky 
mountains extending almost to the Northern 
ocean. These mountainous summits, being 


covered with snow the greater part of the year, | 


prevent this mild current of air from the ocean 
from penetrating far inland, thus leaving the 
northern part of the continent more exposed to 
the influence of the polar circle than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Thus we see a marked difference in the fea- 
tures and character of the four great river 
basins of this continent. The Rio de la Plata 
occupies a large portion of the southeast of 
South “America, and though many of its 
branches take their rise in the eastern side of 
the And@s mountains and in the wooded region, 
yet the main river and many of its branches 
flow through the immense grassy plains, called 


’ pampas which are so abundant in that country. 


These plains are tenanted by immense herds of 
cattle, horses and other animals, and are better 
adapted to a pastoral than to an agricultural 
oe. The northern parts of the basin in 
razil, being more hilly and mountainous, are 
well adapted to the cultivation of coffee, sugar 
and other tropical productions. 
~ The basin of the Amazon, situated as it 
is within the tropics, and principally south of the 
equator, contains probably the heaviest and 
most extensive wooded region on the globe. 
The upper branches of this river rise in the 
Andes mountains, and descending from their 
elevated summits have great fall, and are very 
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rapid in their course until they reach the plain 
below, when their course is more gentle. The 
more southern ones far down in their course 
have rapids and falls which entirely interrupt 
navigation. They all pass through a very 
densely wooded region, including the eastern 
slope of the mountains and most of the distance 
below. ‘Travellers assert that this region is 
covered with a large and rapid growth of tropi- 
cal timber, interlaced and intertwined with a 
great variety of vines and climbers, which not 
only cover the trunks and branches, but spread 
over the summits of the tallest trees. These 
descending to the earth, enable other vines and 
creepers to ascend again, until the weight be- 
comes so great as to break off the top or 
branches, or to overturn the entire tree. The 
heat and moisture is so great, that a short time 
only is required to decompose this vegetable 
matter, and thus aid in the production of other 
plants. The growth is so intense, that it is 
next to impossible to penetrate into the forest, 
many kinds of timber and bark in this region 
would be valuable to commerce and the arts, 
could they be brought to navigable water. The 
Peruvian bark, or Cinchona, is found on the, 
eastern side of the mountains, but from the in- 
discriminate destruction of the tree in obtaining 
the bark, the supply is becoming more difficult 
to obtain. Perhaps no portion of the earth, 
of equal extent, is capable of producing an 
equal amount of vegetable matter, yet it 
is probable that very many years will pass by 
before its surface will generally be occupied by 
civilized man. Much of the central portion of 
this region is inhabited by a race of Indians 
who are determined to have no communication 
with the white race, and who will allow no in- 
tercourse whatever with them. This, with the 
unhealthiness of the climate for northern con- 
stitutions, and the difficulty of reducing the soil 
to a state for cultivation, will be impediments 
that will be difficult to overcome. The eastern 
slope of the Andes in both the basins of the 
La Plata-and the Amazon, contains many mines 
of gold and silver, as well as mines of almostall 
the other metals. These entice the cupidity 
and avarice of man, so that they are worked in 
spite of dangers and difficulties. 

“ The basin of the Mississippi as before stated, 
is a rich agricultural region, the counterpart of 
the preceding. Situated as it is within the 
northern temperate zone, extending from the 
land of the sugar-cane and orange, to almost as 
far north as the cereals, it can be successfully 
cultivated. It embraces a large extent of pro- 
ductive country, in which there is but little 
waste land. The extreme western portion east 
of the Rocky Mountains, is, however, too dry for 
agriculture, and better fitted for pastoral pur- 
poses, it being the home of the buffalo and 
other wild animals, The precious metals are 
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found only in the Rocky Mountains, but the 
more useful metals are in abundance almost all 

over this region. With the exception of some 

parts of the State of Missouri and Arkansas, 

and the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, 

where the primordial formation is met with, the 

whole of this immense district belongs to the 

secondary formation of geologists. No country 

known contains as large a surface of coal for- 

mation, and few or none have other metals more 

abundant. This with its unparalleled steamboat 

navigation, renders it altogether a desirable 

region, and one well calculated to call forth the 

full energies of man. The rapidity with which 

the forests have been subdued and brought 

under cultivation, has been astonishing. Here 

are all the elements necessary, to the sustenance 

comfort, and luxury of civilized man, and it bids 

fair to rank among the most productive regions 

of the earth. The time is doubtless coming, 

and there are probably persons now living who 

will live to see it, that the valley of the river 

will count its population by the hundred mil- 

lions, and its cities may ere long approach the 

most populous on the globe. Extravagant as 

these auticipations may seem, it is hardly ex- 

ceeded by what this century has produced. 

There are those now living, whose time reaches 

back to when the pack horse was almost if not 
quite the only means of conveyance across the 

Alleghany mountains. Compare the state of 
things with the present, and remember, that 
while the population of the whole United States 

increases in an arithmetical ratio, the population 

of this valley goes on in a much more rapid 
rate, and will continue to do so for a long time 
to come, at least until it approaches much nearer 
its maximum capability, and who can,tell what 
its maximum capability is. 

The basin of the St. Lawrence, is in its gen- 
eral features entirely different from either of 
the other large basins of this continent. Its 
area is about 500,000 square miles, and near 
150,000 of this is lake surface, a larger area 
of fresh water surface than is elsewhere to 
be met with. While in its natural condition 
the navigation of the upper lakes is entirely 
cut off from tide water, yet by the present 
improvement, sea-going vessels can penetrate 
nearer to the upper border of this basin than 
that of any other, and attain, in more than a 
thousand miles of navigation, to a greater ele- 
vation above tide water than any other known. 
Sailing vessels have been built at Pittsburg and 
descended to tide water, but none have ever re- 
turned there. The elevation of Pittsburg is a 
little above that of Lake Superior. While the 
basin of the Mississippi is much greater than 


the former. 
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the St. Lawrence, and has a far greater length | are drafted to take part in the conflicting 
of steamboat navigation, yet the water surface 
of the latter is probably six times greater than in the United States are not. 
The Mississippi and its branches 
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has, it is said, 25,000 miles of steamboat maviga- 
tion, and yet its rivers would have to be six . £ 
miles wider to give equal water surface. oe 


The land surface of this basin is genetilly 4 
productive in grain, particularly in the vici } 
of the lakes, while that of the St. Law 
river proper is too far north to be well s fi 
for this purpose. The lower part of the basinti 
is quite narrow, the dividing ridge on the 


south, next the United States and New Bruns- 
wick, approaches to within a few miles of the , 
Sol 





















river. 








From the Raleigh (N. C.) Standard, April 26. . 


MEMORIAL OF NORTH CAROLINA MEETING FOR 
SUFFERINGS. 


We insert the following memorial laid before 
the State Convention by the Friends on 
subject of bearing arms :— % 

At a stated Meeting for Sufferings, represen 
ing North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Deep River, the 14th of Fourth month, 
1862, the subject of our present sufferings; on 
account of our conscientious scruples against | 
bearing arms, claiming the deliberate considera- 
tion of the meeting, and believing it right to 
embrace our privilege to petition those in 
authority, we therefore adopt the following :— 

To the Convention of North Carolina, in Con- 
vention assembled : —Y our petitioners respectful- 
ly show that it is one of our fundamental religious 
principles to bear a faithful testimony against all 
wars and fightings, and that in consequence we 
cannot aid in carrying on any carnal war. 

This is no new principle of our Society, but 
one which was adopted at its rise, as the doctrine 
taught by our Saviour, and followed by his dis- 
ciples for more than two hundred years, and has 
ever been and is now held as one of our funda- 
mental and vital principles, and one that we can- 
not yield or compromise in any degree whatever. 

We would further show that the whole num- 
ber of our members in the Confederate States is 
less than ten thousand, while in the United 
States the number probably exceeds ££ hun- 
dred thousand, who bear the same imony 
against all wars and fightings ; and that in every 
nation and clime where our Society exists, it is 
at this day, as heretofore, maintaining this 
precious principle of peace, and that we every- 
where in this respect speak the same language 
and mind the same thing. 

We may further show that, according to the 
| best information we can obtain, until the present 
‘time, Friends of North Carolina have not been 
called on to aid in tho battle-field or military™ 
camp; but now our peaceful principles are in a 
measure disregarded, and many of our members 
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armies, while we understand that our brethren 
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We have enlisted under the bannereof the ‘ 













of our soul’s salvation, Jesus Christ, the 
of Peace ; therefore, im obedience to His 
command, we cannot fight, or aid direct- 
indirectly in any carnal Wars. But your 
mers would represent to you that we be- 
it t@be our moral and religious duty to 
t to the Government under which we live, 
dto the laws and powers that be, or suffer 
patiently their penalties. 
We love our homes and our country much, 
t the same time we love our religious prin- 
s more; therefore your petitioners would 
t respectfully ask that you grant us the en- 
joyment of this important religious principle. 
We own no god but the God of love, truth, 
peace, mercy and judgment, whose blessing we 
invoke, and whose wisdom we implore to be with 


in your legislative deliberations. 
Gee on behalf and by direction of the meet- 


Natuan F. Spencer, Clerk. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 14, 1862. 





It is a difficult but profitable attainment to be 
able to regard, without prejudice, opinions at 
variance with our own. To look at both sides, 
is awholesome practice, which, if connected with 
a zealous and concientious love of the truth, is 
not so apt to overturn our own well founded 
convictions, as to increase our toleration and 
respect for the honest opinions of others. 

Few views that are commonly held are des- 
titute of some foundation in truth, and an in- 
vestigation of the grounds of belief will general- 
ly show that from a greater or less force being 
given to one or another of certain universally 


receiv uths, all real differences of opinion 
arise. 













































































Differences are, however, more frequently ver- 














meaning applied to the same form of words by 
different individuals, and such is the inherent 
difficulty of conveying accurate conceptions by 
the use of words, that it is no marvel that so 



































Hi few persons on a comparison of sentiments ap- 
HT r to be of one mind, even upon initial or 
y fundamental points of belief. 








These considerations should not only teach 
us charity for those who differ from us, but 
sRould lead us to seek for the good and true in 
+s every view opened to our minds; while by ex- 
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bal than real; such are the varied shades of 


ercising right reason, and subjecting our spirits 
to that wisdom which is profitable to direct, we 
should be preserved from following every cun- 
ningly devised fable, and should establish on a 
solid foundation a broad and liberal superstruc- 
ture of faith and opinion. 





Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, (Race st.,} has obtained a minute of 
concurrence, with a prospect she has of attend- 
ing some of the Quarterly Meetings in Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, and appointing some 
meetings within its limits. 

William Dorsey, of the same meeting, has a 
minute to attend the approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing of Genesee. 

Ann Weaver, of Green st. Monthly Meeting, 
has a minute to visit the families of that meet- 
ing. 

Ann A. Townsend, of Gwynned Monthly 
Meeting, has a minute to attend the approach - 
ing Yearly Meeting of Genesee. Phebe W. 
Foulke, amember of the same meeting, accompa- 
nies her. 


—_——0——___ 


PETITION FOR THE COLORED PEOPLE TO RIDE 
IN THE CARS, 


The following has been sent us for publica- 
tion : 


To the Board of Managers of the various City 
Passenger Cars: 

The Colored Citizens of Philadelphia suffer 
very serious incovenience and hardship, daily, 
by being excluded from riding in the City Pas- 
senger Cars. In New York City, and in all the 
principal Northern Cities, except Philadelphia, 
they ride ; even in New Orleans, (although sub- 
ject to some proscription, ) they ride in the cars; 
why then should they be excluded in Philadel- 
phia, in a city so preéminently high for its Bene- 
volence, Liberality, Love of Freedom and Chris- 
tianity as the City of Brotherly Love? 

Colored people pay more taxes here than is 
paid by the same class in any other Northern 
City. The members of the “ Social and Sta- 
tistical Association,” although numbering less 
than fifty members, pay annually about Five 
Thousand Dollars into the Tax Collector’s 
Office. 

Therefore, the undersigned respectfully pe- 
tition that the various Boards of the City Pas- 
senger Cars recind the Rules indiscriminately 
excluding Colored persons from the inside of 
the Cars. 


Then follow the names of three hundred and 


Ch: 


sixty of the most respectable citizens of Phila- 
delphia. . 


—__-~ee- 


Mareiep, On the 3lst ult., according to the order 
of Friends, Georce H. Case, of Union Springs, 
Cayuga county, New York, to Mary F. daughter of 
Charles Adams, of this city. 


—_—— 


AN APPENDIX TO THE JOURNAL OF GERARD 
T. HOPKINS. 


(Continued from page 203.) 


The Committee on Indian Affairs met again 
on the 7th of Tenth month, 1797, and received 
a most interesting account from Joel Wright 
and the companions of his journey,— Reese Cad- 
waliader and David Greane,—of their visit to 
the Indian country, dated the 15th of Ninth 
month, 1797, from which communication the 
following extract was copied :* 

“In the course of this journey, after having 
visited a number of Indian hunting camps and 
several of their towns, we had a large oppor- 
tunity to discover their present situation ; often 
exposed to the inclemency of the seasons, with 
avery precarious and frequently a scanty sup- 
ply of food and clothing. From the knowledge 
we have obtained of the extensive and valuable 
country they have lately given up to the United 
States, and of the narrow strip of land yet re- 
served for their own use, between the line of 
the American garrisons and from Detroit to the 
mouth of the Kentucky river, we were im- 
pressed with a belief that the Wyandots, Shawa- 
nese and Delawares who dwell there, will, unless 
they alter their present mode of living, be re- 
duced, in a few years, from the scarcity of game, 
toa state of extreme want and distress.”’ 

At the upper end.of Sandusky Town, they 
held a council with two of the principal chiefs 
of the Wyandot nation and several of their 
former warriors and young men, when Isaac 
Zane interpreted to them the address prepared 
by the Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
He also interpreted the reply of one of the 
chiefs, which was brief but friendly. 

They found that “the Wyandots were the 
principal nation ; that everything of importance 
must be transacted in their council; they can 
transact business by themselves, but the Dela- 
wares and Shawanese have to apply to them when 
any business of consequence is laid before their 
people.” 

This letter was presented to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of Friends with the Report of the Com- 


a 


* In & recent examination’ of the Records of the 
Indian Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in 
order to test the correctness of this abridgment, now 
in the course of publication, the incidents, dates and 

. Dames contained in the two accounts were found to 
be exactly similar. T. 


mittee on Indian Concerns, and was publi 
the newspapers of the day. 

Afterwards, atya meeting of the Indian 
mittee in Baliimohe, the 16th of Eighth m 
1798, they received a letter from John Hi 
welder, agent for the Moravian Society, 
senting the distressed condition of the Ind 


under his care, in consequence of their having™ 


been driven from their settlement on the Mu;- 
kingum river, during the late war, and were. 
now returning thereto in want of provisions 


necessary implements of husbandry ; vier Py 


Reese Cadwallader, Nathan Heald and Joe 
Wright were appointed “to inspect into the 
circumstances of those Indians, with liberty, if 
they shall believe it necessary, to afford them 
some assistance by furnishing them with such 
articles as‘they may be in immediate want of, 
This delegation reported to the Indian Com 
tee, at a meeting held in Baltimore the 2 
Fourth montk, 1799, in a communication bear- 
ing date, Redstone, Twelfth month 21st, 1? 
and signed by Reese Cadwallader and. J l 
Wright. They had proceeded on their mission 
as far as Georgetown on the Qhio, sixty-five 
miles from Redstone, but ascertaining that John 
Heckewelder had lately gone to Bethlehem, and 
had procured the Indians under his charge a 
supply of provisions for the winter before his 
departure, and that the principal Indians of the 
settlement were then dispersed, and at their 
hunting camps (no date given), they turned 
their attention to eight or terf families of other 
Indians of the Tuscaroras, who were very de- 
sirous of being instructed in farming, but were 
without agricultural implements, and were also 
in want of provisions ; these they would have 
visited, in order to meet their ‘‘active men,” 
who had invited them to an interview, but were 
prevented from doing so by the situation of the 
Ohio river, which was in flood, with vast masses 
of ice passing down it. They, however, left a 
supply for their relief with Thomas Smith, who 
lived near Georgetown, and also engaged ck- 
smith to make them some farming ils. 
Reese Cadwallader and Joel Wright, from all 
they had heard and seen on their journey, be- 
lieved it would be right for the Indian Com- 
mittee to send a deputation to the General 
Council of the Indians to be held the next 
spring. , . 
The Committee on Indian Concerns met again 
on the 23d of Third month, 1799, being a spe- 
cial meeting; when a letter from Thomas Wistar, 
anda speech from the principal chief of the Wyan- 
dot nation, called Tarhie (the Crane), was*read. 
This chief, in his speech, which was delivered at 
Detroit on behalf of the whole Wyandot nation, 
on the 8th day of September, 1798, reminds 
the Friends that they once met the Indians at 
a certain place “ where a great many good things 
were said and much friendship professed between 
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them; that they had no place of security for 
speeches, as their white brethren had, and 
their belts of wampum wqere their only re- 

s;’ and adds, “ but, if you examine your 

s and papers, you will there find written all 

t passed between your forefathers and ours.” 

e speaks further of a “ belt of wampum given 


‘to us by your forefathers, with a piece of parch- 


ment affixed thereto; when you sce the belt of 
Wainpum and read the writing on the parch- 
Bens you no doubt will then perfectly kuow us, 

will consider us as brethren united by a chain 
of friendship which can never be broken whilst 
memory lasts.” He informed the Friends that 
he understood some of them wished to pay his 
people a visit, and adds, “ We are much pleased 
to hear that you still hold us in remembrance.” 

The letter of Thomas Wistar,* clerk of the 

mittee on Indian Concerns in Philadelphia, 

dated 27th of Second month, 1799, and 
states that “the Miami nation had made a re- 
quest of their Committee for some Friends to 
settle amongst them, and a speech from the 
Delawares left no doubt that a similar request 
would be made from them;” that they had 
proceeded no further than to farnish the Mi- 
ami’s with two ploughs, a harrow, gears and 
other articles, but had no prospect of making 
an eurly settlement amongst them. Thomas 
Wistar mentions that he was informed by 
Jonathan Shefflin that the Wyandot speech 
was ‘‘in answer to a few lines left (and signed 
by two or three Friends) at their village,” and 
supposes “it must have been the Friends of 
your Committee who were in that country, as 
from us none have been sent as yet amongst 
the nations west of the River Ohio.” He con- 
cludes with the following caution to the Balti- 
more Committee: ‘‘ We are aware that Indians 
very generally take as promises what may be 
suggested to them for their consideration, as 
probable to take place, if they unite with it; 
we have of late been very guarded in our com- 
muni¢wtions with them, as the more we become 
acqu d with the Indian character the greater 
hevessity we perceive for it.’ 

On considering the speech of the Wyandot 
chief, the Baltimore Committee on Indian Con- 
cerns made an enlargement on their former ap- 
pointment by the addition of Evan Thomas and 
George Ellicott, who were directed to co-operate 
with Reese Cadwallader, Joel Wright and Na- 
than Heald. They were desired to endeavor 
to visit those Indians in order to cultivate their 
friendship, and, if way should open, to offer 
them assistance. 


* Notwithstanding friendly relations continued ever 
after to be maintained between the Indian Committee 
of Philadelphia and that of Baltimore, the manu- 
scripts I have overlooked furnish no account of fur- 
ther correspondence between them, until some years 
after the date of this letter of Thomas Wistar. 


A reply was also written and forwarded to 
the Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting io part as follows : 

““ Dear Friends,—The correspondence has, 
on our part, been suspended till some account 
should be received from the Western Indians, 
which is now communicated by you; they pro- 
bably conceiving that Friends, wherever situ- 
ated, act as one body united. As the Friends 
of Pennsylvavia have had a correspondence with 
them at times, from the first settlement of the 
country, and as they, in their present address, 
have alluded to former transactions, it seems 
the more necessary fur us to apply to you for 
information on that head. We have been aware 
of our own inability at present to do any great 
matters, and have endeavored to guard against 
raising their expectations. A speech was some 
time ago communicated to some of the chiefs 
of the Wyandot nation, at the Upper Sandusky, 
with a view toinform them that we were de- 
sirous of turning their minds to some of the 
most simple arts of civil life; and we wished 
to know of them whether it would be agreeable 
to them to make such a movement. They in- 
formed us that they would lay the subject be- 
fore their council and return an answer. A 
copy of the speech was left with them addressed 
to the chiefs of the Wyandot, Shawanese and 
Delaware nations, and of which we herewith 
hand you a copy also. 

“We sLould have been pleased with the re- 
ception of the original speech of the Wyandot 
Chiefs and the belt of wampum they speak of, 
with a copy of that from the Delawares and 
Miamis, the latter being, we suppose, of the 
Shawanese nation. Five of our number are ap- 
pointed to attend at Sandusky at the time of 
the great Indian Council, of which you will 
please inform the Superintendent,* and commu- 
municate such further information on the sub- 
ject as you may conceive to be necessary. We 
also suggest the propriety and usefulness of 
your appointing a few Friends to unite in the 
visit, since the prudent conducting of the mat- 
ter may be of great importance. 

‘As you are better acquainted than we are 
with the mode of conducting business with the 
Indians, if you think a belt of wampum will be 
necessary on our part, you will please to pro- 
cure one fur us suitable for the purpose, to be 
forwarded with the original speech and belt 
received by you, and we will remit the amount 
so soon as you advise us thereof. ‘ 

“ Signed on behalf of the Indian Committee 
of Baltimore, by 

: “ JozL Wriaut, Clerk. 
‘ Battimore, Third month 24th, 1799.” 


To be continued.) 
* The seat of Government of the United States had 


not then been removed to the City of Washington. ° 
The Superintendent resided in Phi.adelphia. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


The Great Exhibition, so far, has attracted 
only a moderate daily attendance. Most of the 
visitors are the holders of season tickets, and the 
class is found to be quite small who are willing 
to pay a dollar and a quarter for a single admis- 
sion. Many have, been deterred on ‘account of 
the unfinished state of some portions of the 
building, and the various annoyances and dis- 
comforts everywhere manifest, owing to the pre- 
sence of workmen of all sorts, to say nothing of 
the rubbish scattered in every direction. There 
are a few very curious things to be seen, among 
the great mass of contributions, more or less in- 
teresting, probably to particular individuals, 
but really as a whole not generally attractive to 
the general visitor. One of these is a talking 
machine, which comes from Austria. By a 
complicated series of machinery, not only are 
sounds elicited, but letters, words and even sen- 
tences quite distinctly enunciated. Instruments 
of this sort have been before constructed, but 
have always been defective in some particulars. 
In this the previous difficulties have been over- 
come, especially in the pronunciation of “ th” 
and the diphthongs, and the machine talks in 
several different languages with perfect ease. 
It is, of course very ingenious; but, for all 
practical purposes, is intrinsically valueless. 

Mr. Babbage’s caleulating machine occupies 
a prominent position, but so far no one has been 
present to show its mode of operation. It may 
not be generally known that he has so far per- 
fected it, after years of labor, that it now suc- 
cessfully works quadrations and calculates lo- 
garithms up to seven places of figures. One of 
the instruments is now in constant operation at 
Somerset House, working out annuity and other 
tables for the Registrar-General. The inventor 
is under the exclusive patronage of the Govern- 
ment, and still pursues his labors assiduously, in 


the hope of yet producing still more extensive 
results. 


A collection of bullion and chemical scales 
attracts much attention. The former, when 
weighted with three thousand ounces, will turn 
with the addition of a single grain, and the latter 
will readily move with the thousandth of a 
grain. Of course, these are kept under glass 
covers, almost hermetically closed, as the weight 
of a single grain of dust will affect them, and 
two or three throw them out of order. They 
Seem, certainly, to be the perfection of me- 
chanism. 

But, unquestionably the most curious and in- 
genious instrument in the whole Exhibition, is 
a machine for microscopic writing, constructed 
bya Mr. Peters. The operator writes with a 
pencil on a sheet of paper placed at the bottom 
of the instrument, which is connected by a series 
of levers and gimbals with another very minute 
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pencil at the top, which reproduces on a tablet 
what is written below, in characters so infi 
simally small thaj they can be discerned 

by the aid of a powerful magnifier. A li 
quarter of an inch in length at the bottom 
comes one of only a quarter of a millionth o 
inch at the top. Or, more clearly, the words, 
‘“‘ Matthew Marshall, Bank of England,” are thus 
legibly recorded within a space only the two- 
and-a-half millionth of an inch in length. 


to show still more startlingly the tuning . 
th * 


pacity of this instrument, it is claimed that 

contents of the entire Bible can be repeated no 
less than twenty-two times within the space of 
a square inch! Again, not only is the micro- 
scopic tracing distinctly legible under a suitable 


operator’s autograph. The practical utility 
this machine can readily be seen when i 
known that the Bank of England, for instante, 
is to use it for the purpose of marking its notes, 
and thereby rendering the prevention or detge- 
tion of forgery almost certain. 

In the French Department there is to be (or, 
at least, it is so announced although it has not 
yet been exhibited) a mirror—a looking-glass 
—possessing very extraordinary properties and 
producing curious effects. Standing before it, 
at a proper distance, one sees his ordinary re- 
flection within. Retreating a pace or two, he 
finds his image reversed; and, stepping back 
still further, his ‘‘ counterfeit presentment” has 
disappeared from the glass, and he seems to see 
his second self standing midway between it and 
his real person. It is said that this effect is so 
startling that only persons of the strongest nerves 
can witness the apparition unmoved, while 
many have fainted outright from terror. 

The Japanese Embassadors, now in London, 
are frequent visitors at the Exhibition, and seem 
quite at home in the United States Department, 
where they have met persons whom they saw 
when in New York. They are delighted with 
the sewing machines, and say that are 
already quite common in Japan, where@he Ty- 
coon’s chief lady is an adept in their manipula- 
tion. 


magnifier, but it is a perfect fac-simile of | 
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AN INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 


All day, from shrubs by our Summer dwelling, 
The Easter-sparrow repeats his song ; 

A merry warbler, he chides the blossoms, 
The idle blossoms, that sleep so long. 


The blue-bird chants, from the elm’s long branches * 


A hymn to welcome the budding year ; 
The south-wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers, the spring is here ! 


Come, daughter mine, from the gloomy city, 
Before these lays from the elm have ceased ; 
The violet breathes by our door as sweetly 
As in the air of her native East. 


g 3 
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Though many a flower in the wood is waking, 
The daffodil is our door-side queen ; 
Sh@ pushes upward the sward already, 
spot with sunshine the early green. 


No lays so joyous as these are warbled 
From the wiry prison in maiden’s bower ; 
0 pampered bloom of the green-house chamber 


™ Has half the charm of the lawn’s first flower. 


Yet these sweet lays of the early season, 
And these fair sights of its sunny days, 

Are only sweet when we fondly listen, 

And only fair when we fondly gaze. 


There is no glory in star nor blossom 
Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by. 


Come, Julia, dear, for the sprouting willow, 

The opening flowers, and gleaming brooks, 
And hollows green in the sun are waiting 

Their dower of beauty from thy glad looks. 

* Wm. C. Bryant. 
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A WIFE’S LAST CARE. 


* Another day will pass away, 
Another sun in beauty rise , 
But ere its light shall greet thy sight, 
Death will have closed thy mother’s eyes; 
And thou wilt weep to know that sleep 
Is set and sealed for evermore ; 
Yet think ’mid all the tears that fall, 
Life’s pangs as well as joys are o’er. 


And when the last sad dues are past, 
And said, and sung, the service brief, 
Look to thy sire, whose eyes are dim, 
And comfort Aim ’mid all tby grief. 
With tender care his home prepare,— 
No daily act neglected leave ; 
And put away each thing, I pray, 
Which seeing, might but make him grieve. 
And ever seek, ere he can speak, 
To set all things in comfort round : 
However poor, content is sure, 
Where neatness, kindness, love is found ! 
He likes to see the fire-burn free,— 
A clear, warm, welcome, kindly ray ; 
Oh, think of this, and let him miss 
Thy mother little as he may! 
And mind the hour, for time’s a dower 
zed often only when tis gone; 
Ne’er be too late, nor let him wait,— 
Sharp labor brings sharp hunger on! 
And oh, my child, be ever mild, 
However hasty he may be ; 
And God shall know how much I owe, 
In these my last—dast hours to thee. 


0 99 


DivinE Guipance.—They who truly fear 
God have a secret guidance from a higher wis- 
dom than what is barely human, viz., the spirit 
of truth and godliness, which doth really, 
though secretly, prevent and direct them. Any 
man that sincerely and truly fears Almighty 
God, and calls and relies upon him for his di- 
rection, has it as really as a son has the coun- 
sel and direction of his father; and though the 
voice be not audible, nor discernible by sense, 
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yet it is as real as if a man heard a voice saying 
“This is the way, walk in it.’—Matthew Hale. 


Re 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
FIFTH MONTH. 
1861. 1862. 

Rain during some portion o 

the 24 hours,........ eocccccccee 11 days, 
Rain all or nearly all day,..... "6 
Snow, very slight 
Cloudy without storms, 
Clear, in the ordinary accep- 

tation of the term,.......s+0« 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&C. 


Mean temperature of the 

month at Penna. Hospital,..| 59.50 deg.|/63.70 deg. 
Highest do. during month) 80 “ |84 % 
Lowest do do. do. eo. * «4 
Rain during the month,. 6.64 inch./2.30 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

counting five current weeks} 

in each year. | 1086 1337 


Average of the mean temperatures of this 
month, for the past seventy-three years, 62.60 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire; 
period, 1802 and 1826, iS 
Lowest do. do. 1848,/51.75 “ 


a 


SPRING TEMPERATURES. 
Meean temperature of the three spring 
months Of 1961,...csccrecsssesess © coveoeese coesee 51.56 deg. 

Mean do. do. _— do. 1862,/51.85 
Average of the mean spring temperatures 

of do. for the past seventy-three years,|50.79 © 
Highest spring mean during that entire - 

PCTION, 1826,.......ccccrececcesseneceeee. coves |s By) 

Lowest do. do. do. 1843,|46 

The above exhibit shows for the month quite 
an increase of temperature, with nearly four and 
a-half less inches of rain ; while, in reference to 
the apparent increase of deaths, it may be well 
to state that the above record for this year m- 
cludes those from the country who died in the 
city. 

An unusual uniformity may also be observed 
in the spring temperatures all through. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Sixth month 5th, 1862. 

P.S. Since the above was prepared for 
publication, I noticed an item in the Jntelligen- 
cer, to the effect that last month had been one 
of the dryest since Seventh month, 1860. 

Believing this to be an error, I was induced 
to refer to my diary, when I found I-was mis- 
taken. The following being all the months, 
since that tine when less than three inches have 
fallen, viz: 

Seventh month, 1860....0. stsccsseeseeees eveeee0.98 inches. 
Ninth month, 1860........ccccce ssccccccosceees a; * 
Second month, 1861 

Seventh month, 1861 

Twelfth month, 1861 

Fifth month, 1862........ssese0 dieceben “edaenee 2.30 


—-+ be ae at 


me 


ee a. ae ee, ae 
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FOSSIL BIRDS. 


Bird-tracks in New Red Sandstone. | 


While the animal and vegetable kingdoms of 
the palzeontologist extend to as wide, or rather 
a wider, range than those of the historian of 
modern life, yet several divisions are scantily 
represented in the petrified remains preserved 
in the stony records of the earth’s crust. This 
was to be expected from the conditions under 
which these fossiliferous strata were deposited. | 
As these rocks are aqueous, chiefly marine, the 
relics of plants and animals whose natural hab- 
itats were in or near the water, must be common 
in a fossil state, whilst the remains of others 
with different habits will be comparatively rare, | 
if present at all. Birds belong to this latter class. 
Their power of flight would save them from 
numerous casualties which would prove fatal to 
quadrupeds; and even if they did perish in 
water, the lightness of their bodies, produced by 
their internal cavities and the quantity of their 
feathers, would keep them floating until they 
decomposed, or became the food of predaceous | 
animals. 

The earliest traces of birds consist of foot- 
prints on red argillaceous sandstones in the val- 
ley of Connecticut river, North America. These 
sandstones, though long considered of a much 
older date, have been, on the best evidence, re- | 
ferred by the brothers Rogers to the oolitic| 
period. The beds had formed an ancient sea- 
beach, and over it, during the recession of the 
tide, had marched the animals, which have left 
on them their footsteps. Before the return of | 
the tide, the inequalities had been filled up with 
dry air-drifted sand and mud, and on this was 
— a new layer of silt. The beds often 
exhibit ripple-marks, and occasionally small | 
circular depressions, which have been formed 
by drops of rain. The traces of thirty-three 
species of B. have been distinguished; with 
them are associated the impressions of various 
lizards, chelonians, and batrachians. The size 
of the Ornithichnites (Gr. ornis, a bird, and 
ichnon a trace or footprint), as the bird-tracks 








are called, so far exceed those that would be | fittest time. 
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Zealand, of the remains of the Dinornis. 
In one species, the imprint of the foot 
measures fifteen inches in length, and ten 
inches in breadth, excluding the hind claw. 
which is two inches long. The distance of 
the impressions from each other varies 
from four to six feet. These measure- 
ments indicate a bird about four times the 
size of an ostrich, but probably not much 
larger than some species of Dinornis. 
The footprints are for the most part trifid, 
and show the same number of joints as ex- 
ist in the living tridactylous birds. 

No indications of the existence of birds have 
been discovered in the rocks of the cretaceous 
period. It does not follow, however, that the 
class Aves had no representatives during the. 
ages when the chalk was being deposited. This) 
is a deep sea formation, and for the reasonsiil- 
ready stated, it is not to be expected that the 
remains of this class should be found in these 
measures. And so also it would be rash to con- 
clude, that the oolitic footprints give the date 
of the first appearance of B. on the globe. The 
bone of Cimiliornis Diomedeus, found in the 
chalk, which was described by Professor Owen 
as part of the humerus of a bird, is now believ- 
ed to belong to a Pterodactyle. 

No true fossil remains of B. have been dis- 
covered in rocks older than the Eocene-gypseous 
deposits of Montmartre, where ten species have 
been found. Seven species have been described 
from strata of the Miocene period, the most 


|important of which have been found in the 


Sewalik beds, associated with the remains of 
huge proboscidea. But the Pleistocene deposits 
have supplied more than half of the known 
fossil birds. The most remarkable of these are 
the bones of huge struthious B. of the genera 
Dinornis (q. v.), Palapteryx (q. v.) and Aptornis. 
Dr. Mantell mentions the fossil eggs and bones of 
a bird still larger, called the Atpyornis, from 
Madagascar.— Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 
™ 
HOW TO MAKE ANY DAY MEMORABLE. 


I discover a fallacy, whereby I have long de- 
ceived myself, which is this :—I have desired to 
begin my amendment from my birthday, or from 
some eminent festival, that so my repentance 
might bear some remarkable date. But when 
those days were come, I have adjourned my 
amendment to some other time. Thus whilst 
I could not agree with myself when to start, I 
have almost lost the running of the race. Iam 
resolved thus to befool myself no longer. I see 
no day but to-day, the instant time is always the 
Grant, therefore, that 


made by the largest living birds, that it was | “to-day I may hear Thy voice.” And if this 


doubted whether their origin had been satis- 
factorily explained, until the discovery, in New 


day be obscure in the calendar, and remarkable 
in itself for nothing else, give me to make it 
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memorable in my soul thereupon, by Thy assist- 
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to, and generally do, produce rich milk. Gen- 


ance, beginning the reformation of my soul.—} erally speaking, milk is richer in the fall, and 


Thomas Fuller,“ Good Thoughtsin Bad Times.” 
1645. 


PROFESSOR VOELCKER ON MILK. 


The last meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural 
Society, England, called 
together a large number 
of distinguished men,(Mr. 
Adams, United States 
Minister, among others,) 
to listen to an essay on 
milk, from the eminent 
Professor Voelcker. We 
condense for our readers 
a portion of his interest- 
remarks: — ‘The fatty 
matter of milk is not con- 
tained in it ina free con- 
dition, hut enclosed in a 
little cell consisting of 


the very identical substance which in a 
state of solution exists in milk, and which is 
precipitated when milk gets sour; in other 
words, the butter, or the fatty portion of milk, 
is encased in curd. These are milk globules. 
They are of different sizes in different animals, 
and even in animals of the same kind they vary 
from 1-2000th to the 1-4000th part of an inch. 
They are generally round, but sometimes they 
are slightly egg-shaped. Milk invariably con- 
tains a certain proportion of mineral matter, 
consisting essentially of the same material of 
which the incombustible part of bone is com- 
posed. Butter, curd, milk-sugar, and mineral 
substances are the normal constituents of milk. 
The red color in madder, the blue in indigo, 
and the color of the common weeds Mercurialis 
annua and Polygonium avivculare, likewise pass 
into milk and color it. So also there are, no 
doubtysmelling substances which give a taste 
and flavor to the milk, and readily pass into it ; 
and when these peculiar flavored substances are 
richly infused, they greatly affect the milk. 
Thus we know, for instance, that the turnip flavor 
is imparted readily to milk. Milk appears 
white on account of the suspended milk glo- 
bules. In the measure in which these globules 
separate in the shape of cream the milk becomes 
clearer, and acquires a peculiar bluish tint, 
which is a very good indication of the character 
of the milk. The less transparent milk is, the 
better; the more opaque it is, the more butter 
it contains. In autumn the quality of milk 
very greatly improves, and the quantity becomes 
smaller. While this is true generally, it is not 
so always; for if animals are stinted in food, 
they yield not only little, but also poor milk, 
and that at a time of the year when they ought 


poorer in the spring; but other circumstances 
may influence the character of the milk, so as 
to produce totally different results. The milk 
of carnivorous animals is very much richer than 
that of herbivorous animals, in all the various 
constituents, especially in casein or curd, and 
also in butter. It is so extremely rich that we 
have no other food which will at all compare 
with it. It is well known that an old cow does 
not yield such good milk, or as much milk, as 
a young one. I have seen an analysis of a very 
poor milk, which was analyzed in Holland b 
Dr. Baumbar. He mentions that it was the 
milk of a cow which has had ten calves, 
Nothing appears so unprofitable as to keep cows 
for so long a period. Generally speaking, as is 
well known to practical men, the milk becomes 
poorer after the fourth or fifth calf. Climate 
affects the quality of ‘milk in a remarkable de- 
gree. In moist and temperate seasons and lo- 
calities we obtain a larger quantity, though 
generally a poorer description of milk, than in 
dry and warm countries. The quality of milk 
is thus affected by the temperature, and the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere. Some- 
thing, no doubt, is also due to the greater 
amount of water which in wet seasons is present 
in the produce. That the general state of 
health and condition of the animal has a marked 
influence on the quality of the milk, is so well 
known that it need hardly be mentioned. The 
time at which the milk is taken is said to have 
also an effect upon the quality. In most agri- 
cultural treatises you will find it stated t 
morning is generally richer than evening milk; 
but my results do not favor that general notion. 
Out of thirty-two samples of milk which I have 
analyzed, taken in the morning and the evening 
of the same day, I found in eight cases the 
morning poorer than the evening milk, in four 
cases I found it rather richer, and in fourl 
found no perceptible difference between the 
quality of the morning and that of the evening 
milk. The time of day has not so much to 
do with the matter, as the quantity and quality 
of the food which is given some three or four 
hours before milking. 1 have traced this dis- 
tinctly. At one time I have found the milk of 
our dairy stock poor in the evening. The cows 
were then out at grass, and were not supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of grass. They re- 
ceived in the evening oileake and rapecake, and 
then they produced in the morning richer milk. 
This shows plainly the effect of the food upom 
the morning milk. At another time, in the 
winter, I found that when the cows wete fed in 
the morning and inthe middle of the day with 
barley-meal and rapecake, they produced richer 
evening milk. I believe, then, that the quality 
of the milk is affected by the food, and by the 
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time at which food is given to cows. It cer- 
tainly cannot be said that in a general way 
milk is richer in the morning than in the even- 
ing. It may be one way or the other, poorer or 
richer, as the case may be, or both may be per- 
fectly alike. The race, and breed, and size of 
the animal, have also an important influence on 
the quality of the milk.” 
scierainihinafiiiaininamnnaes 


From the English Woman’s Journal. 
ADMISSION OF LADIES TO DEGREES AT 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that an effort 
is now being made for the admission of ladies to 
the examinations of the London University.— 
From the liberal character of the Senate, and 
the high position, literary and social, of the pro- 
moters of the movement, there is good reason to 
expect that the attempt will be successful. It 
will then be in the power of any lady to take a 
degree in a university justly esteemed through- 
out Europe for the severity and strictness of its 
examinations. We need not dwell on the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to the cause of 
education. If, as would probably at first be 
the case, the candidates were chiefly ladies in- 
tending to be governesses, the benefit would not 
be confined to themselves, but would be indi- 


rectly felt throughout society. Teaching would 
no longer be looked upon as the one profession 
which all women, however uneducated and un- 


fit, may take up as a means of support. Govy- 
ernesses holding a degree would find themselves 
in a position somewhat akin to that of school- 
masters and that of private tutors, who can give 
similarly undeniable proof of preparation for 
their work, and the unqualified members of the 
profession would naturally sink to their proper 
level. The beneficial results of this measure 
would also be felt by persons in authority, who, 
while anxious to select the candidates most 
competent for various responsible offices, are 
embarrassed by the absence of any satisfactory 
evidence of fitness to guide them in their 
choice. 

We may add, for the information of those of 
our readers who are unacquainted with the na- 
ture of the London University, that it differs 
from the older universities in giving no teach- 
ing of any kind. It is an examining body, 
composed of a Senate and a Board of Examiners 
whose names as a sufficient guarantee for the 
character of the examinations conducted by 
them. In all respects the arrangements are es- 
pecially calculated to meet the tastes and re- 
quirements of ladies. The following short 
statement has been forwarded to us: 

“A strong desire has for some time past been 
felt by many women, of the upper and middle 
classes, for some test of proficiency in the more 
solid branches of education, such as our univer- 
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sities offer to young men. The want of some 
such tests acts as a discouragement to serious 
study, and so tends to foster the inaccuracy and 
incompleteness which may perhaps be regarded 
as especially the faults of women. The pros- 
pect of passing a thorough examination would, 
on the other hand, operate as a most useful 
stimulus to exertion, and the possession of a 
degree would be a guarantee of well-directed 
mental energy. To candidates for high educa- 
tional offices, secretaryships, ete., such a certifi- 
eate of ability would be especially valuable. It 
is believed that this privilege might be accord- 
ed by the University of London without risk of 
collateral evils. The university being simply an 
examining body, requiring no residence, and 
giving no course of instruction, the conditions 
of the examinations would not.-in any i 
terfere with a woman’s ordinary domesti¢ iif. 
It is, therefore, hoped that the Senate may be 
willing to give the widest interpretation to the 
words of their Charter, and to ‘hold forth to 
all classes and denominations’ of her Majesty’s 
subjects, not excluding women, ‘ an encourage- 
ment for pursuing a regular and liberal course 
of education.’ ” 


GOING TWO MILES FOR ONE. 


In the sermon on the Mount, says the Eelec- 
tic Review, our Lord says: ‘ Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile, go with him twain.” 
We can all of us easily understand the other 
part of this command, and when struck on one 
cheek, we should in humility offer the other ; 
because, unfortunately, we know what striking 
is. But many must have wondered what can 
have given rise to the command of going a 
second mile with the violent man who has al- 
ready compelled you to go one mile. Nobody 
now, in this country, is ever injured by such 
treatment. But we learn from coins and in- 
scriptions, that the couriers in the service of 
the Roman government had the privilege of 
travelling through the provinces free of expense, 
and of calling on the villagers to forward their 
carriages and baggage to the next town. Under 
a despotic government, this became a cruel 
grievance. Every Roman of high rank claimed 
the same privilege; the horses were unyoked 
from the plow to be harnessed to the rich man’s 
carriage. It was the most galling injustice 
which the provinces suffered. We have an in- 
scription on the frontier town of Egypt and 
Nubia, mentioning its petition for a redress of 
this grievance; and a coin of Nerva’s reign re- 
cords its abolition in Italy. Our Lord could 
give no stronger exhortation to patient humility 
than by advising his Syrian hearers, instead of 
resenting the demand for one stage’s “ vehicu- 
lation,” to go willingly a second time. 
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ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tue Fioop 1x tHe Lesicn Vatiey.—A great storm 
has passed over Eastern Pennsylvania. In its wake 
are ruined fields of grain, suranded boats upon three 
great rivers, tottering and deserted houses, and at 
least one hundred dead bodies, dashed by a wild 
current against mountain rocks or floating logs. 
The works completed by the joint efforts of labor 
and capital, in a long course of years, have been 
swept almost out of existence ina single night. A 
score of iron furnaces have ceased to scatter their 
sparks into the air; hundreds of sturdy laborers have 
been thrown out of employment, and the scenes and 
incidents which marked the great flood of 1841 have 
been repeated upon an enlarged scale in 1862. In 
no section has the loss been as heavy as in the val- 
ley of the Lehigh, although the Schuylkill and Dela- 
ware vied with each other in their rage. 

There is no river east of the Ohio that has render- 
ed more service to man than the Lehigh. Almost at 
the point where it first emerges from the mountains, 
and assumes its name it is checked, turned from its 
course and made a feeder to the canal The dams 
followed each other in succession until near Easton, 
a distance of over forty miles. They averaged at least 
one to every two miles. 

The head-waters of the Lehigh were the first to feel 
the heavy rains, then gave way. This was at or near 
White Haven. The flood of water poured southward, 
carrying everything before it, and receiving new 
force and acquiring a new impetus as it overcome 
each obstacle, Dam after dam was destroyed, until 
searcely three remained between Mauch Chunk and 
White Haven. 


The flood rolled on in the dead of night, heralding 


its progress by a terrible roar. It tore canal-boats 
from their moorings, and swept them away like 
feathers ; it dashed into the cellars, and mounted to 
the windows of residences upon its banks ; it under- 
mined the walls of towns, and now and then carried 
off a prize in the form of unlucky sleepers who could 
not escape, It encroached upon new territory, reap- 
ing the waving fields as no scythe could have done, 
and, in apparent revenge, seized fences and farm 
vehicles and conveyed them to places unknown to 
man. 

It is almost impossible to imagine the devastation 
caused by the freshet. Every town in the valley 
situated near the river was more or lessinjured. No 
details as the financial extent of the loss can be 
given. 


FOREIGN. 


» Hayti1.—By the arrival, from Port au Prince, of 
the brig Ayton, at New York, we have received our 
Hayti files to May 10th. 

The Moniteur Haitien prints a long list of names of 
persons from Canada, Kentucky, Virginia, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Michigan, Boston, Ber- 
muda, and New York, to whom the President had 
delivered papers of naturalization. 

President Geffrard opened the session of the Hay- 
tien Congress on April 21st, at eight o’clock in the 
morning. The legate of the Pope, the representa- 
tives of France, England, Spain and other nations 
were present. The President Geffrard delivered a 
speech, in which he congratulated the Congress on 
the general tranquillity of the Republic, and an- 
nounced the commutation of the death sentence of 
the-Gonaives conspirators to imprisonment for life. 
He said that to facilitate immigration a contract had 
been made with a foreign company to establish a 
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line of steamers connecting Port au Prince with 
Liverpool, Jamaica and New York. A mechanical 
college, to teach the mechanical trades, will be soon 
established at Port au Prince. President Geffrard 
stated that it was the constant object of the Govern- 
ment to foster agriculture and education. The Preg- 
ident of the Legislative Chamber replied in an ad. 
dress expressive of the confidence of the people and 
representatives in the Government and chief magis- 
trate. 

Another revolt broke out in the Cayes, late in 
April, headed by the old General Salomon, one of 
Soulougue’s favorites. President Geffrard des- 
patched troops after the conspirators, the latter re- 
ceiving no aid from the people of the districts 
through which they passed. The President issued 
circulars, giving to the people full accounts of the 
rise, progress and incidents of the revolt, and of its 
downfall, too, for on the fifth of May, Salomon wag 
captured, with his principal adherents, while seeking 
to escape in a disorderly rout. 

At latest dates the commune of Torbech was in- 
fected by the rebellious spirit, and the people of that 
district were allowed forty-eight hours to return to 
their allegiance. The people of the loyal provinces 
have all been called to take up arms in defence of 
the Government and for the suppression of the Re- 


bellion. All recalcitrants will be treated as traitors. 
—Erchange Paper. 


Tue New Raitway In THE Pounsaus.—The opening 
of the railway from Umritsir to Lahore, recently, 
seems to have excited interest among the Punjaubees 
even more intense than that felt by the Bengalese in 
1854. Day after day thousands congregate, from the 
most distant places, to see the ‘‘ Lawrence” locomo- 
tive come into Umritsir, Its fame has spread to the 
Peshawur «nd Mooltan frontiers. Some daring 
spirits insist on a ride on the “ fire-horse,” just a8 
the Bengalees used to crowd round to examine the 
new “car of Indra,” and would not be convinced of 
the danger they incurred, till a cow was killed, 
straying on the line. A Brahmin, looking on the 
locomotive at Umritsir, remarked, “ All the incarna- 
tions of all the gods in India never produced such & 
thing as that.” By this time, the news has been 
carried by the trading caravans into Cabul and Cen- 
tral Asia, and so our prestige increases. 


Tue Proverss or Martin Lutaer.—A bookseller 
in Breslau has found a collection of proverbs in the 
handwriting of Martin Luther. It contains 33 pages 


in octavo, and about 500 proverbs, and has never ap- 
peared in print. 


——_-6 ____ 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meat.—There is a quiet market for 
Breadstuffs, and prices of Flour are low—sales at 
$4 50a475forsuperfine and at $4 87 a $5 00 for ex- 
tra family. Sales to the trade range from $4 50 for 
superfine up to $6 50 for common and fancy brands. 
Rye Flour is steady at $3 25, and Corn Meal at $2 62 
per barrel for Pennsylvania. ‘ 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are light, Penna. 
red sold at $1 18a 1 20, and Kentucky white at $1 35. 
Rye is inactive with sales at 66 cents, Corn— 
Prime yellow is in fair demand. Sales, afloat, at 
53c, and 53c for good instore. welaware Oats sold 
mostly at 37} a 38 cts. per bushel, and some Penn- 
sylvania at 40 cents. No change in Barley or Malt. 

SrEeps.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$4 25 a 450, per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $1 508 
$175, and Flaxseed $2 per bushel Red top 18 
worth $2 50 per sack. 





